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N the cover we show a big Min- 
O nesota barn that is beyond help 
from any fire department alive. Its 
owner, a Milo township farmer, was 
starting a gas engine inside. The en- 
gine backfired, set itself on fire, and 
spattered gasoline in all directions. By 
the time he got seventeen cows out, the 
barn was beginning to look like the pic- 
ture. Two calves were burned to death. 
No call was put in to the nearest fire 
department. There was little exposure 
danger, and the barn burned too fast 
for any sort of salvage. 


OMMENTING on the article in the 
February issue, “How to Put Out a 
Chimney Fire,” Chief J. W. Randlette 
of the Richmond, Maine, Fire Depart- 
ment reports that his department uses 
almost the identical system described. 
He said, however, that most of the 
chimney fires in Richmond start near 
the top, and if he were to use a rope to 
hold his chain sweep, it would burn off. 
He suggests that small link chain, which 
can be bought at any hardware store, 
be used instead. Occasionally the Rich- 
mond department finds chimneys so 
badly plugged with soot that the chain 
tool won’t clear them. Then firemen 
use pike poles to drive an opening. 
The chain tool then knocks down the 
remaining soot. 
Another suggestion was received from 
a reader of the article. He points out 
that it would be a good idea to have the 
nozzle soldered in the desired spray 
position so that under no conditions 
would it be unready for use. 


AST month we mentioned the dan- 
7 gerous flammability of little girls’ 
clothing. After we had gone to press, 
we learned that recently a woman was 
burned seriously when a lounging robe 
was ignited by her cigarette. She is 
suing the store that sold the robe to 
her for over $250,000. Another case, re- 
cently reported, tells of a woman 
burned to death under similar circum- 
Stances. A spark from her cigarette 
caused the highly flammable fabric of 
her robe to flash into flame and she 
had no time to pull the garment off or 
roll in a rug before being burned fatal- 
ly. This was also thought cause for 
law suit. If marketing such flammable 
clothing without full warning were 
judged criminal in a number of court 
trials, the arrival of flameproofed tex- 
tiles should be speeded considerably. 


halo” Site Protection Atoctelton- 


ANUARY piled up new cold weather 
J records in many parts of the United 
States and Canada. With sub-freezing 
temperatures came an almost unprece- 
dented number of fires from stoves, de- 
fective chimneys, heaters and fire- 
places. This experience shows again 
the danger of overworking improperly 
installed and inadequately maintained 
heating equipment such as is often 
found in homes, churches and schools. 
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Particularly hard hit by unseasonal 
weather were those states which spend 
an ordinary winter under a warm sun. 
Texas, for instance, reports an unusu- 
ally heavy fire loss running over a 
million and a half dollars. Two weeks 
of the coldest weather in 42 years con- 
tributed greatly to the loss of 70 lives 
by fire in that state. 

Nearby Arkansas reports an increase 
in fire loss of nearly 350 per cent, and 
almost twice as many killed as in Jan- 
uary, 1939. The number of fires more 
than doubled and the loss per fire 
jumped $985. Total Arkansas fire loss 
in January this year was $782,900 as 
against only $228,150 in January, 1939. 

One fire directlv attributable to cold 
weather caused 4 $140,006 loss in Hous- 
ton, Texas. It occurred in a jute bag- 
ging and burlap bag factory which wes 
normally weli protected by standard 
sprinkler and automatic alarm systems. 
The sprinkler system, however, was not 
designed to withstand freezing temper- 
atures, and at the time of the fire had 
been shut down and drained. The con- 
tents of the building made a quick 
burning fire. As the sprinklers were 
off, the building was completely de- 
stroyed. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reports that the total loss by 
fire in the United States during Janu- 
ary was 31 per cent ahead of January 
last year and 30 per cent ahead of 
December. The figure is $36,260,650. It 
is based on notices of incurred losses 
received by member companies with 
an allowance for unreported and un- 
insured losses. The total number of 
fires in the United States and Canada 
causing a loss of more than $10,000 
each is reported in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce to be 496. 

The following table shows the fire 
losses for each month in 1939 compared 
with the loss for last January. This 
one bad month shoots the fire loss out 
ahead of last year by $8,645,334. It 
was the worst month since 1932. 


1939 1940 

January $27,615,316 $36,260,650 
February 29,303,520 ~ ea 
March 30,682,168 
April 27,061,522 
May 27,031,700 
June 24,190,700 
July 22,468,304 
August 22,800,500 
September 22,837,250 
October 24,300.500 
November 27,248,160 
December 27,959,200 

Total $313,498,840 







Streets of Same Name 
Bedevil Maryland Department 
ERE’S a problem that many vol- 
unteer departments are up against. 
They have several different streets in 
their territory having the same name. 
When a telephoned alarm is sent in by 
an excited someone, they often fail to 
get the section name from him, The 
result is that they can shoot off in any 
one of several directions with an equal 
chance of finding the fire. 

For a particular case we have the 
volunteer fire department of Silver 
Spring, Maryland (members N.F.P.A.). 
They serve a fire district of six towns 
in Montgomery county. There are six 
Montgomery Avenues and five Maple 
Avenues in their district. Also noted 
are several each of Cedar Avenues, 
Noyes Drives, Hawley Avenues, Becker 
Avenues and Oak Avenues. Many streets 
extending between sections have dupli- 
cate numbers. 

This type of trouble originates in 
many places where departments, or- 
ganized for a fire district, serve several 
communities. Probably the best way to 
fix it is to have the streets re-named. 
The Silver Spring volunteers are taking 
this up with the park and planning 
commission. The re-naming was au- 
thorized by state government three 
years ago, but not yet done. 


Town-Dodging Parkways 


Offer Protection Problem 


IRE departments in Westchester 

County, New York, communities 
have found their many woodland park- 
ways a fire protection problem. The 
roadways cut town limits at odd angles 
and places and approaches to them are 
infrequent. A department, answering 
an alarm for fire in its own territory, 
may have to travel through other dis- 
tricts and perhaps go farther than 
several other departments would have 
to go to reach the scene. 

Westchester County has a cooperative 
organization known as the Fire Chiefs’ 
Emergency Plan. By January of this 
year they had allocated each section 
of the parkways to the nearest depart- 
ment, without regard to town lines. 
Thus the fire departments now act as 
units in one big department giving the 
best service to the parkway within its 
power. To keep the record straight, a 
fire department which fights a fire in 
what is nominally another department’s 
territory reports all circumstances to 
the home department. 


Kansas Silo Fire 
Burns for Months 


HIEF M. C. Baily of the Burlington, 
Kansas, Fire Department reports 
an interesting fire on a farm near Lebo. 
Lightning struck the base of a silo last 
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National Meeting for 
Volunteer Firemen 


‘THE Volunteer Firemen’s Section of the 

National Fire Protection Association is 
the only national organization devoted to 
the problems of the volunteer fireman 
and the volunteer fire department. It 
numbers over 15,000 firemen in its mem- 
bership from all over the United States 
and Canada. In numbers alone, this is a 
great group of men devoted to a common 
purpose. 

The 1940 annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association will be held 
this year May 8-11 at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. It will 
feature a meeting of the Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Section to which all volunteer or 
part paid firemen are invited, whether 
members or not. 

Atlantic City is a peculiarly advan- 
tageous location for this meeting. Nearly 
half of the volunteer firemen of the 
country are located within a day’s drive 
of Atlantic City which is expected to as- 
sure a representative gathering. 

The opening session of the N.F.P.A. 
meeting will be held Wednesday evening, 
May 7. The program has been so ar- 
ranged that the entire day Thursday, May 
8, will embrace a program of special in- 
terest to volunteers: 


VOLUNTEERS’ PROGRAM 


Annual Meeting, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., May 7-11, 1940. 


Thursday, May 8 


9:45 A. M. VOLUNTEER FIREMEN’S 
FORUM 
Presiding: Dr. David J. Price, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Vice- 
President, N.F.P.A., and Chairman, 
Committees on Farm Fire Protection 
and Dust Explosion Hazards. 


Opening Address: The National Impor- 
tance of Volunteer Fire Departments 
by Horatio Bond, Chief Engineer, 
N.F.P.A., and Managing Editor of 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 


Address: How Firemen’s Training Work 
Can Be Organized by George L. 
Townsend, Assistant Principal, Public 
Service Institute, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Discussion of firemen’s training. 


Address: The North Carolina State Vol- 
unteer Fire Department by Sherwood 
Brockwell, State Fire Marshal, North 
Carolina, and Chief of the North Caro- 
lina State Volunteer Fire Department. 


Discussion of the problems of outside 
aid and mutual aid. 


2:30 P. M. FIRE WASTE FORUM 
A discussion of the general and na- 
tional problem of the fire waste will be 
presented by a group of distinguished 
national authorities. 


8:30 P. M. “FIRES IN REVIEW—1940” 
MOTION PICTURE PROGRAM 


A program sponsored by the N.F.P.A. 
Committee on Visual Education, Rich- 
ard E. Vernor, Chairman. Pictures of 
important fires of the past year will be 
shown—also other new fire films. 


While this program has been arranged 
for the convenience of volunteers who may 
wish to put in just the one day, those 
coming are invited to attend other ses- 
sions of the meeting. The Fire Marshals’ 
Section will meet Tuesday and Wednesday 
and provide sessions of great interest to 
firemen whose duties include inspection 
work or investigation of fires. The Friday 
and Saturday sessions will be devoted to 
hearing numerous technical committee re- 
ports. Firemen interested will be welcome 
at all of these sessions, 

Send your name and that of your de- 
partment to the Executive Office. A com- 
plete program will be mailed to you as 
soon as complete information is available. 


Make Plans Now to Have Your 
Company orDepartment Represented 


August, set fire to a door and burned 
it away. The silage ignited. The farmer 
poured water into it until all flame had 
disappeared. About the first of Decem- 
ber he noted that the silage was still 
smouldering. He got his wagon and 
started to empty the silo, but silage was 
so hot it ignited the boards. As far as 
we know, the fire is still smouldering. 
About the only way to extinguish it 
aside from overhauling would be flood- 
ing the silo with water, or going after 
the fire with large volumes of carbon 
dioxide or steam. Both the latter 
methods would take a long time. The 
steam might develop a warm, moist 
condition which would lead to future 
spontaneous ignition. Water flooding 
probably wouldn’t work unless the silo 
was made water tight. 


County Fire Prevention Bureau 
Hunts No Man’s Land 

HE Bureau of Fire Prevention of 

Nassau County, located in Mineola, 
N. Y., sends out regular bulletins to 
the chiefs of the 68 fire departments 
in that territory. Working with the 
County Fire Commission it is presently 
engaged in discovering what areas of 
the county are not within the regular 
province of any fire department. The 
result of the research will be arrange- 
ments to fill in these gaps. Latest 
bulletin, issued to chiefs on January 
30, warns that all Christmas trees and 
other holiday hazards should be out of 
houses. 

Do you suppose anyone in your town 

might, even yet, benefit by such a 
warning? 


Salvage Covers Pay Back 
Cost in Short Order 


yee advantages of salvage work by 
volunteer fire departments were un- 
der discussion at the meeting of the 
Maine Municipal Association in Augusta 
last October. D. H. Stevens, Town 
Manager of Milo, Maine, heard the 
talk and after getting back to his own 
city discussed the matter with his fire 
chief. As a result, their fire company 
bought two salvage covers. During Feb- 
ruary these two covers were used at a 
fire. One of the covers saved approxi- 
mately $300 worth of flour in a grocery 
store while the other prevented damage 
to a very expensive hot water heater 
in a beauty shop. After the fire the 
town manager and the fire chief 
promptly got an order away for four 
more salvage covers. Mr. Stevens him- 
self reports this situation. He is well 
pleased with the money spent for this 
additional equipment which has appar- 
ently brought credit both to the fire 
department and the town manager for 
being alert in looking after the interests 
of citizens and taxpayers. 
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Ladder Failed, Fireman Killed 
After Fire Was Out 

AST December, Parsons, Kansas, had 
L a $50,000 fire in a theater and 
apartment building. The alarm was 
telephoned in at 1:38 A.M. by tenants 
in an apartment on the second floor. 
They had been awakened by smoke. 

When the department arrived, the en- 
tire basement was in flames. They had 
too few men to fight it and so devoted 
their efforts to protecting adjoining 
buildings. They extinguished several 
roof and grass fires. 

Though the fire chief, too busy at the 
fire to handle the detail himself, asked 
several people to call them, the off- 
shift firemen did not show up. It was 
nearly three hours after the start of the 
fire before a policeman notified them. 

After the blaze was extinguished it 
was decided that some of the walls 
were in danger of falling. Firemen 
were ordered to pull down one of them. 
They went to work with an aerial 
ladder truck that had seen many years 
of service. This time, when the ladder 
was at almost horizontal position, it 
broke, killing one fireman. 

The Kansas Inspection Bureau which 
issued a full report of the fire points 
to this tragedy as evidence of the need 
for testing fire equipment regularly and 
frequently. There is no economy in 
using dangerous equipment. It is also 
Suggested that fire departments leave 
someone at headquarters during a fire 
to receive fire alarms and call off duty 
firemen when necessary. Many depart- 
ments make it a practice to have some 
older man who is no longer on active 
duty respond to the fire alarm desk 
when all apparatus is out of quarters. 


Rubbish in Department Store 
Causes $50,000 Loss in Reno 

HE fire department of Reno, Na- 

vada, reports a very interesting fire 
in a department store last fall. Start- 
ing in a receiving and shipping room in 
the basement, where the management 
had allowed rubbish to accumulate des- 
pite fire department warnings, the fire 
spread through an elevator shaft to the 
first and mezzanine floors. It had a 
good start before the fire department 
arrived, for people in the building had 
dilly-dallied before sounding an alarm. 

When the main entrance door was 

opened by the firemen the rush of air 
into the superheated interior resulted 
in a flash fire. The department faced 
this situation with heavy streams at the 
main entrance and basement. Two 
spray nozzles on 1%-inch lines were 
effectively used near the elevator shaft. 
Though much greater values were at 
stake the firemen were able to keep the 
loss down to $50,000. 





Ten fire department drillmasters attending a 6-day teacher training course at Purdue 


University (Indiana) recently. 


Volunteer Fire Department; Drillmasters: 
Bend; C. 
Meister, Anderson; George Berkshire, 


These men will give training courses throughout the state. 
Shown in the picture are seated left to right: William Collisson, Sr., Captain, Winona Lake 
Claude E. Holmes, Gary; Frank Logan, South 
Harris, Logansport; Charles Katzorke, Vincennes; Leland Corbin, Bedford; Arnold 


Logansport; Walter Hoepner, Evansville; Gerhard 


Schulte, Hammond; Richard Gray, Terre Haute; and Clem Smith, State Fire Marshal. 
Standing left to right: Professor W. A. Knapp, Dean of Engineering and Director, Indiana 


Fire Service Training Schools; Chief Emmett T. 


Cox, Assistant Director. At the blackboard, 


Harry K. Rogers, Chief Engineer, Fire Prevention Department, Western Actuarial Bureau. 


Fire Trap Schools 
To Be Sprinklered 

S a result of the fire which swept 

a 66-year-old brick school build- 
ing in Providence, R. I., during class 
hours on January 4, it is reported that 
many other public schools in the city 
will be equipped with installations of 
automatic sprinklers. Courageous teach- 
ers led 540 children to safety in this 
fire despite rapidly spreading flames. 
Though city officials commend these 
teachers for their heroic achievement 
they realize that such terrifying respon- 
sibility should not be part of a teach- 
er’s job. Therefore they have decided to 
comply with the long time advice of 
fire protection engineers and the fire 
department and _ install automatic 
sprinklers where the hazard warrants. 
They realize now that this is a neces- 
Sary precaution if old firetrap schools 
of Providence are still to be used. 


Ohio Chief Places Warning 
Notices in Apartment Buildings 

HIEF J. A. Falkner of the South 

Euclid, Ohio, Fire Department re- 
ports that he has been using notices, 
posted in the halls of apartment build- 
ings, to tell occupants how to act and 
what to do if they discover or suspect 
fire. The notices advise them to learn 
the location of all exits, ask them, if 
they smell smoke, gas, or other unusual 
odor, to be prepared to use those exits, 
and ask that the fire department be 
notified at once of any trouble. The 
telephone number of the department is 
prominently displayed. 
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Never Trust a Fire 
To Go Out by Itself 
OU can never trust a fire to go out 
by itself. This was demonstrated 
again in a fire at Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, last January 14. A building that 
held stores, a motion picture theater, 
and a hotel was involved. 

The fire department received a call 
to this building at 8:45 o’clock in the 
evening. Someone in the hotel had 
smelled smoke. The odor still persisted 
when the department arrived, but after 
an inspection of the building it was 
decided that the fire, if there was one, 
must have gone out by itself. The hour’s 
inspection had been thorough except 
for a clothing store that was locked. 
Firemen looked in the windows of this 
store, but seeing no sign of fire or 
smoke, decided it was unnecessary to 
force entry. The men went back to 
quarters except for one left on guard. 

These seemed like thorough enough 
precautions and when the theater closed 
and no fire had appeared the watching 
fireman assumed that all was well and 
returned to quarters. At 2:10 o’clock a 
lone policeman saw smoke and flames 
coming from the front of the theater 
and telephoned an alarm, The fire de- 
partment responded with three pump- 
ers and a ladder truck and a total of 
eight men. Shortly after they got six 
lines working, an explosion or back 
draft occurred in the clothing store and 
put the fire out of control. Three people 
were trapped in their apartments and 
burned to death. Firemen could do no 
more than protect adjoining property. 





Rrush Fires acnin 


MARCH, APRIL AND MAY HAVE HEADACHES 
IN STORE FOR MANY FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


PRING brings the forest and brush 

fires. Dry weather and high winds 
are ahead. Grass and brush are going 
to dry out and become a dangerous 
fire hazard. 

Grass and brush fires are a nuisance. 
Most of them don’t seem worth the 
trouble of fighting. Yet if you let them 
go they may result in great conflagra- 
tions. Take the case of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, for instance. Not so many years 
ago a grass fire started outside the city, 
swept into the dwelling areas and 
created enough wholesale destruction to 
be rated with the great fires of all time. 
Thus a fire which might easily be ex- 
tinguished with a pump tank or hand 
extinguisher, even after it has been 
crawling around for a long time in the 
same underbrush, is ready, given half 


FOREST FIRE WARNING: 


weneerer OF FIRE DANGER 


TO BE TAKEN 
low Hire danger 


Woods ary 
be carefu/ 


Hoods very any * 
fire will ae 


DANGER ! 
Suild no fires. 

Snokors use 
utmast caution 


EXTREME DANGER! 

forest tinder aly 

Do not stroke 17 woods 
Luild no. fires 


Resort fires to 
Lark Headquarters 
Te! Bar Harbor 300 


Here’s an effective bulletin warning the public of forest and brush 
Most people are curious enough to look at it every day, not 
and they generally remember to observe the precautions suggested. The 
bulletin is used in Acadia National Park, Maine. 


fire danger. 


USE EXTREME 
CAUT/ON 


a chance, to flash into the sky and 
raise havoc with works of nature and 
man alike. That’s why a department 
has to extinguish spring fires. 

Realizing their grief, many depart- 
ments have thought of plans for mini- 
mizing it. They deal with their brush 
and grass fires as a special class de- 
manding a special type of attention. 

First of all, many departments take 
advantage of the first spring days to 
clear up rubbish and burn grass off 
vacant lots. Done thoroughly, this can 
reduce the number of fires. 

Some towns then provide special fire 
apparatus for grass fires. This usually 
consists of a light auto truck, carrying 
pump cans, brooms, shovels, and similar 
grass fire fighting equipment. Some- 
times a booster or chemical tank is 
provided. One 
city has such 
equipment 
mounted on 
motorcycle units, 
In any case, they 
use this appara- 
tus to save runs 
of the heavier 
equipment, which 
may be kept in 
the fire station, 
available for im- 
portant fires. 

Neither of 
these procedures 
has been wholly 
satisfactory and 
appears that 
measures even 
more specifically 
designed to fit 
the problem 
should be ap- 
plied. One meth- 
od is outlined 
below 

Grass fires are 
known to occur 
in certain 
months of the 
year and on cer- 
tain days. It is 
possible to tell 
exactly in the 
morning of any 
day, by the 
weather  condi- 
tions, whether or 
grass fires 
are likely to be 


eas//y 
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numerous on that day. Furthermore, 
grass fires occur in certain well-defined 
parts of the community, the same 
places year after year, and only during 
a few of the daylight hours. 

Suppose we put the following plan 
into effect. First review the records of 
grass, brush, rubbish, and other out- 
door fires over a period of years. Set 
down the locations where these have 
occurred on a map of the village or 
town. Then lay out patrol routes, so 
chosen that it would be possible for a 
man in a car, traveling slowly, to get 
around to a majority of these points 
about once every twenty or thirty min- 
utes. A car may not be absolutely es- 
sential. The proposed plan might op- 
erate equally well if the man is on a 
motorcycle or even a bicycle. If in lay- 
ing out a patrol route, there is more 
than one man can do, lay out several, 
each capable of being handled by one 
man. 

Then assign the duty of covering one 
of these routes to various members of 
the company or department, dividing 
the work so that no member of the 
company will be away from his regular 
occupations or duties for more than an 
hour or two at a time. The total time 
which the members of the company put 
in on this patrol work will, in most 
communities, amount to, actually less 
than they would normally put in fight- 
ing grass fires. 

The patrols need work only on days 
when it appears to be dry enough to 
make grass or brush fires likely. In 
most places, they need not be started 
much before noon-time. 

The work of the man on patrol will 
be to check up on such things as bon- 
fires and persons burning rubbish or 
burning over grass. He should see that 
fires are not built too large or too near 
to buildings. He will check up on 
children playing with matches and fires 
after school. Where he can be equipped 
with fire fighting tools, even such sim- 
ple ones as a shovel or a broom, he 
will be able to catch while small many 
of the fires which inevitably start from 
cigarettes and matches. 

If, as may be the case in some volun- 
teer companies, men are not available 
for this patrol work, it is quite likely 
that a suitable patrol might be organ- 
ized with boy scouts, specially trained, 
covering the routes, laid out for patrol, 
on bicycles. 





Advance Tests for Blood Types 
May Save Firemen’s Lives 


ERE’S a suggestion which the Fire- 
men’s Association of the State of 
New York is making to its members 
and which is of considerable practical 
importance. If followed it may mean 
the saving of the life of one of your 
firemen. Quoting from the current re- 
port of its Law Committee: 
“Volunteer firemen frequently suffer 
injuries in the course of the perform- 
ance of their duties which result in 
loss of blood. Many times life or death 
hinges upon the speed with which a 
blood transfusion can be accomplished. 
There are four different types of blood, 
and in order to effect a blood trans- 
fusion it is necessary that the type of 
blood of the donor should match or 
coordinate with the type of blood of 
the patient. In order to determine the 
type of blood of an individual, a test 
is necessary. Unless this test has been 
made in advance, a delay is occasioned 
in an emergency. Should a volunteer 
fireman require a blood transfusion as 
the result of duty injuries and should 
there be no record of the type of his 
blood, it would be necessary to take a 
sample of his blood and submit it to a 
test. After the type of his blood was 
determined, should there be no record 
of the type of blood of possible donors, 
it might be necessary to test the blood 
of several prospective donors before ob- 
taining a type that would match the 
blood of the patient. While all these 
tests were being made the patient might 
die. In order to afford additional pro- 
tection to volunteer firemen, it is sug- 
gested that each volunteer fire organi- 
zation in the state should arrange to 
have tests made of the bloods of its 
members and a record thereof preserved 
in the files of the secretary and also 
at local hospitals. Without doubt lab- 
oratories or physicians will be found in 
every community who will be willing to 
render this test service without fee. 
After such tests have been made and 
the results properly recorded, it will be 
possible in case a volunteer fireman is 
injured so as to require a blood trans- 
fusion to immediately determine the 
type of his blood, and also to immedi- 
ately select a donor so that the trans- 
fusion may be carried out without de- 
lay. It may also be that groups within 
volunteer fire companies may wish to 
extend their volunteer activities to the 
extent of offering blood donations to 
members of the general public in need 
thereof. Should this be found desirable, 
hospital authorities could be advised of 
the names of such members and a suit- 
able record thereof could be made so 
that the same would be available in 
case of need.” 


Blackington 


Pump tank extinguishers are valuable equipment for any fire department. 
practically essential for those having a brush, grass, or forest fire problem, 


They are 
They have the 


advantage over other types of extinguishers of being easy to fill from whatever water supply 


may be nearest the fire. 


If the fire is far from passable roads, but near a lake or stream, 


firemen can carry empty tanks to the water and carry the heavy load only from there. 


1939 Apparatus 
and Extinguisher Sales 


ANY new fire engines were shipped 
to United States fire departments 
last year according to figures just re- 
leased by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The total number of new 
trucks delivered was 864, just twelve 
less than the 1938 total and one more 
than the number of deliveries in 1937. 
As might be expected, pumpers were 
the most popular of the various types 
of apparatus bought. A total of 768 
water pushers of all sizes were delivered 
as compared with only 5 hose cars, 3 
chemical engines and 5 combination 
hose and chemical trucks. 

Most of the new pumpers, 436 of them 
in fact, have rated capacities between 
500 and 700 gallons per minute. Only 
120 pumpers with rating under these 
figures were bought in 1939. On the 
other hand 212 pumpers with ratings 
over these figures, 21 of them over 1000 
g.p.m., were purchased. In 1938, 235 of 
these big fellows were bought and in 
the year before, 234. 

The number of new ladder trucks put 
into service last year also took a slight 
drop. A total of 72 new ones were 
bought. Over three quarters of these 
were aerials, the others falling into the 
city service, hook-and-ladder class. The 
popularity of the aerial in small de- 
partments has been firmly established. 
Undermanned departments can make 
good use of the fact that a modern 
aerial requires only one or two men to 
operate it. 


Fire extinguisher sales shot up sharp- 
ly over 1938 levels. Approved types 
showed total sales of 423,534, an increase 
of 61,527 or nearly 15 per cent over 
figures issued for the preceding year. 
The number still lags the all time high 
figure of 524,039 extinguishers sold in 
1937. One reason for that record was 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulation requiring approved extin- 
guishers on interstate trucks. 


New Members 
During February 


AST month 9 departments with 105 
men joined the Volunteer Fire- 

men’s Section for the first time. In ad- 

dition 65 departments with 1411 men 

renewed membership. This makes the 

total enrollment 697 departments and 

15,174 men. The following departments 

are newly enrolled: 

Parma Fire Department, Parma, Idaho. 

Queenstown Volunteer Fire Company, 
Queenstown, Maryland. 

Pickands, Mather and Company, Hib- 
bing, Minnesota. 

North Hampton Fire Department, North 
Hampton, New Hampshire. 

Sugarcreek Volunteer Fire Department, 
Sugarcreek, Ohio. 

Boardman Volunteer Fire Department, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Undine Fire Company No. 2, Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 

West End Fire Company No. 2, Quaker- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Jefferson Fire Department, Jefferson, 
Wisconsin. 
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as a door on one side only. 


opening and hanging doors ac 


against the Spread of Fire recognized 
this fact years ago and in the earliest 
regulations on the subject codified the 
hazards and locations requiring differ- 
ent types of fire door protection. For 
instance, corridor and room partitions 
require less protection than stair en- 
closures and elevator shafts, which in 
turn require different treatment from 
division walls between buildings or 
sections of buildings. Division walls 
ordinarily have the largest openings. 

The N.F.P.A. regulations define a 
division wall opening as a class “A” 
location where maximum protection 
must be afforded. A door should be 


‘Fired 


A door on both sides of a ro 


Id fire 
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Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., at Chicago recently tested standard double fire door 
protection in front of their big gas furnace. Two tin-clad, three-ply wood doors were 
mounted as shown above. Such horizontally sliding fire doors constitute standard pro- 
tection for division fire walls in buildings. The doors were set up in the furnace in such 


a way that the fire was directly against the right hand, or inner, door. 


UST how much fire will a fire door 
J stand? When youre fighting a fire 
from 
walls and fire doors to hold it on the 
others, that’s an important question. 

There are several different types of 
fire doors. Each has good features and 


ene side and counting on fire 


bad features. 
fill these 


All are designed to ful- 
fundamental purposes: To 
remain in position against fire ex- 
posure, to resist the transmission of 
heat by radiation, flame from the fire 
or flamc from combustible material in 
the door itself, to open and close read- 
ily for use as an exit, to permit ease 
of installation and to resist deteriora- 
tion from causes other than fire. Doors 
designed to fulfill these requirements 
are made of sheet metal, steel plate, 


hollow metal, metal clad paneling and 
tin-clad wood. 

The mounting of a fire door deter- 
mines to a large degree how well it 
will fufill its purpose. Most doors either 
slide or swing open and shut. There 
are advantages and disadvantages of 
each. Sliding doors don’t fit so tight 
against 
but swinging doors take up a lot of 
space and may easily be obstructed. 
Doors sliding down from _ overhead, 
unless counterbalanced, have the disad- 
vantage of being difficult to open. 

With many types of door and opera- 
tion to choose from, the selection de- 
pends on the individual case. The 
N.F.P.A. Committee on the Protection 
of Openings in Walls and Partitions 
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the wall as swinging doors, 


Three and a half hours after the 
Furnace tem 


top of the outside door. 


ture on this door was only 160 degrees, 
was causing flames which shot through ® 
flames increased gradually. At four hours 
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installed on each side of the wall. 
Since doors are frequently too large to 
swing open and shut without taking 
too much room, sliding doors, hung 
from tracks, are generally used. Tin- 
clad, wood fire doors with a three ply 
core constructed according to specifica- 
tions of Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., are commonly used in such loca- 
tions. Arranged with fusible links and 
weights so they will close automatically 
in case of fire, they are standard pro- 
tection for division wall openings. 

To find out just how much protec- 
tion is given by this assembly, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., recently 


test flames first appeared along the 
then 1950 degrees. 
riven out of the wood core by heat, 
fap between door top and wall. These 
degrees temperature the test was ended. 


Surface tempera- 


This is the outside door looking from inside after the test. 
the core by the heat pulled the tin covering apart at the seams. Most of the exposure 
from the furnace fire and the heat from these gases as they burned was concentrated 


near the top. This door was afterwards put back against a test fire. 
heat for another hour. at which time the test was concluded. 


mounted two standard, tin-clad wood 
fire doors in front of their test furnace 
and performed the test described by 
the pictures on these pages. The inside 
door (next to the fire) was given the 
blistering heat of a gradually increas- 
ing fire for four hours. By that time 
the temperature against it reached 2000 
degrees. Yet the average temperature 
on the outside door was only 180 de- 
grees. For 3% hours no flames ap- 
peared along the track at the top. 
After four hours of testing the fur- 
nace was shut down and the inside 
door cooled with a hose stream and 
inspected. It was pretty well gone to 
pieces but there was still enough to 
offer protection for the outside door. 
That the outside door had not suffered 
greatly from the original fire was shown 
when it was put back against the test 
fire for another hour. It withstood the 
test, allowing flames to get through 
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Gases driven out of 


It withstood the 


only around the hardware at the top. 
Its inside tin cover did not come off. 

This test showed what it was ex- 
pected to show: double fire doors give 
nearly quadruple, not double protec- 
tion. Sliding, tin-clad, wood fire doors 
mounted in a standard manner on both 
sides of a fire wall provide excellent 
heat insulation, and will delay the 
spread of fire for at least 3% hours. 

Careful compliance with N-F.P.A. 
specifications for hanging will keep 
flame from escaping through the space 
between door and wall for a consider- 
able period. In this test the absence 
of flame on the outside of the protected 
door for 3% hours was satisfactory 
performance. 

The gas which is given off by heated 
wood cores is the reason for the vents 
in the tin covering on standard type 
doors. Without adequate venting the 
gas pressure may rupture the seams. 
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By Chief Frank C. Krenkel 


Volunteer’ Fire 
Winnemucca, Nevada 


Winnemucca Department, 


NE of the greatest problems of a 

volunteer fire department is main- 
taining a high morale among members. 
It is only through this that the best 
is obtained from each individual and 
from the organization as a whole. The 
interest of the men individually re- 
flects the morale; without morale there 
is no interest and the effectiveness of 
the department is weakened. 

The majority of volunteer fire de- 
partments are maintained because a 
community cannot support a full-paid 
department. As there is little or no 
pay to the volunteer fireman individu- 
ally, some other means must be cre- 
ated to keep his interest in the fire 
department active. Drills, meetings, 
banquets, club rooms, participation in 
parades and civic affairs all tend to 
stimulate that necessary interest which 
is the silent voice that commands him 
to answer the call of “Fire” day or 
night. Without that interest, his atti- 
tude soon changes to that of “Let Tom 
do it.” 

The first place to begin creating in- 
terest among the men is in the regu- 
lar meetings of the department. The 
frequency of the meetings depends upon 
local cenditions, but at least one reg- 
ular meeting should be held monthly. 
A set time should be decided upon, 
such as the first Tuesday or the first 
and third Tuesday. In the majority 
of cases, men have other interests be- 
sides the fire department, and there- 
fore like to have meetings occur on 
previously determined dates. Do not 
change the meeting time and date after 
it has once been set. 

The meeting, or at least one of them, 
if more than one is held during the 
month, should be of a strictly business 
nature, and limited to the welfare of 
the fire department. Discussions on 
politics, religion or other extraneous 
subjects should not be permitted. 

No meeting should be allowed to 
drag. You should adhere to a regular 
form of procedure. A program should 
be arranged beforehand. A chairman 
should be selected who is capable of 
conducting the meeting in a business- 
like manner. All members should have 
a right to be heard and state their 
cases or sides of a disagreement, but 
in so doing they should be required 
to address the presiding officer. This 
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Morale 


will huve a tendency to discourage ar- 
guing which always leads to the break- 
ing up of morale among the members. 

Among the most important activities 
of the fire department are the drills. 
A definite time should be set for hold- 
ing them, and at no time should it be 
nécessary for the siren to be sounded 
for the purpose of assembling the men 
for drill. This would soon lead to dis- 
sension between the men and officers 
in charge. 

Much depends upon the chief or 
drillmaster as to the success and effi- 
ciency derived from the drill. At- 
tendance at drills should be compulsory, 
otherwise the chief will soon find that 
a certain few are attending regularly 
and the rest of the men are falling 
down cn the job. Those who attend 
gain confidence in themselves when 
called upon to work at fires, but lose 
their confidence in those who have 
not attended drills. Then the work at 
fires lags because of lack of confidence 
of the men in each other. When the 
confidence between individual firemen 
is lost, the teamwork of the depart- 
ment ceases. Once teamwork suffers, 
the fundamental principle of the suc- 
cess has been violated. 

As the time passes it will be found 
that each member has something he 
can do better than others and some 
drills interest the men more than oth- 
ers. By grouping those members whose 
interests are the same into companies, 
their efficiency is increased, for each 
is striving to better his own methods 
and all are interested in the Same 
thing. Every chief should study his 
men and should place them where they 
are best fitted. Impress each member 
with his responsibility to his job and 
make him realize his work is appre- 
ciated and responsibility rests on him. 

Participation of the fire department 
in civic affairs not only helps to en- 
courage the members, but also puts the 
fire department before the public. If 
the public is interested in civic activi- 
ties of the department and realizes that 
the department is as much theirs as it 
is the members’ there will be little 
difficulty in keeping up interest on both 
sides. 

The pride of the public in its fire 
department depends largely upon the 
department. The public in general is 
not proud of an ordinary department. 
It is voluntarily interested in a good 
department and forced, for its own pro- 


MAKE THE VOLUNTEER DEPARTMENT 


tection, to take an interest in a poor one. 
In the former case it is a booster, while 
in the latter it acts as a driver. In the 
latter case very little harmony results, 
and in place of cooperation between or- 
ganizations, differences and hard feel- 
ings arise. 

Publicity is a great factor in any com- 
munity. Without publicity the work and 
interests of one would not be known 
to the other. One of the best pub- 
licity media is your town newspaper. 
See that notices of meetings, accounts 
of fires, descriptions of public activi- 
ties in which the fire department par- 
ticipates carry a full account of the 
department’s part. By doing this you 
will make the public understand that 
the fire department is active. 

The members of a live, active fire 
department will pride themselves in it 
and their enthusiasm will be main- 
tained by their activities. The public 
will know that its fire department is 
a worthy organization and when public 
support is needed it can quickly be 
rallied. 


Call Fireman Prevents Panic 
in Theater Fire 
N example of what may be ac- 
complished in an emergency by 
one clear headed person is reported in 
a recent issue of Public Management. 
An usher in a movie theater in Flor- 
ence, South Carolina, one night spotted 
smoke on the steps leading to the bal- 
cony. He immediately walked to the 
front of the theater and calmly an- 
nounced to the 400 patrons that a state 
law required every theater to have a 
fire drill occasionally and that one 
would be held immediately. Those in 
the back sections were requested to 
leave quickly, with people in other sec- 
tions following in order. The theater 
was emptiéd in a few minutes without 
confusion. Two people in the back row, 
however, said they had paid for their 
seats and they were going to keep them. 
The usher needed only to draw their 
attention to the fire above their heads. 
Fifteen minutes after he had started 
the “drill” the roof crashed to the floor. 
This cool headed usher was a call man 
on the Florence Fire Department. He 
realized that, at the time the fire was 
discovered, the prevention of panic was 
the biggest job on hand. His personal 
service to the community by keeping his 
head was more than the whole depart- 
ment could offer a few minutes later. 
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N.F.P.A. 
Membership 


for 
Your Company 
or Department 


Membership with unusual ad- 
vantages is available to fire com- 
panies and fire departments 
through the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Here’s the 
simple plan: 

Your company or department 
applies for regular membership 
in the N. F. P. A. and pays the 
minimum $10 annual dues. When 
the application is accepted, the 
company or department begins 
to receive at headquarters the 
monthly bulletins and publica- 
tions sent regularly to all mem- 
bers of the Association. Also 
comes a 100-page Quarterly Mag- 
azine (four times during the mem- 
bership year), a volume of annu- 
al Proceedings (over 500 pages), 
a Directory of members, and an 
Index to printed publications. 
You thus build up a nice fire 
library. Membership also places 
at the disposal of the company 
or department the Information 
Service of the Association. 


Only Through Membership Can You Get 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 
for Your Company or Department 


The publications and services 
enumerated above are what reg- 
ular N. F. P. A. members get for 
their $10 annual dues. The spe- 
cial membership plan of the Vol- 
unteer Firemen’s Section provides 
that in addition you get VOLUN- 
TEER FIREMEN magazine for 
the men in your company or 
department. (The $10 minimum 
dues allows you to enroll up to 
10 men to receive the magazine: 
$1.00 per year extra for each man 
in excess of 10 enrolled). VOL- 
UNTEER FIREMEN is mailed to 
each man’s home address. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR 
SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


If your company or department is 
now a member, pass this coupon to 
some other company or department 
which might like to enjoy the benefits 
of this plan. 


National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass.: 


Please send me a membership appli- 
cation blank. I am interested in your 
special membership plan for our com- 
pany or department. 


(Chief, Sec’y, Capt., etc.) 
Name of Compa~y or Department ......... 








The “Model A” Super 


Which Every Volunteer Fire 
Department Should Know About 


Every volunteer Fire De-| 
partment should know the| 
exclusive qualities of 
this first-aid extinguisher 
which experience shows 
should be the first to be 
carried into any fire 
because :-— 
FIRST :— 
It is safe to use on elec-| 
trical fires. Fyr-Fyter fluid| 
is not only a powerful fire| 
extinguisher fluid, but a 
most certain insulation— 
safeguarding the operator 
against serious injury or 
possible death from elec-| 
trical contact. 

AND SECOND:— 

It is effective on concealed 
fires in walls and other OF YOUR 
“hard to reach” locations 75 » CALLS 

and is effective also on 


yo wis” enlieedinnen CAN BE HANDLED WITH INDIAN 


SALESMEN WANTED FIRE PUMPS. Only clear water used. 
| 7 - . No hose to lay. Water damage is held 
a Sac ec oe = to a minimum. No wonder ome ont 
| in building a permanent business more fire departments depend on INDIANS 


TPS 
FIRE PUMPS 








for yourself without investment in fer tho emailer Goes. These compost, 
stock, fixtures, etc., write for our portable fire pumps are just what you 
| new Dealer’s Plan to need for roof, chimney, rubbish and 


Dept. 20-51 DAYTON, Write us for catalog and full details on 
the world’s greatest fire fighters. 
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incipient fires. They do the job faster 
| THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY and easier than any other equipment. 








Making short work of a roof fire with Indians 


D. B. SMITH & CO., Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Your INDIAN FIRE PUMP saves 
us plenty of time and labor in many cases 
SA VE YOUR FACE” when we are called out on an alarm because 
we do not have to lay any hose and the IN- 
. h DIAN prevents a lot of lost time since when we 
with a reach the fire we grab the INDIANS frem our 


truck and go to work. They do their work and 
CAI RNS do it well. Any fire department will save time 
and labor, also chemical expense if they will 
FACE SH | ELD equip with INDIANS as we have done. 
Speciall an « ari ‘ E. P. REMY, Secretary 
pecially esign: or rivers, to 
protect face, neck and ears on long, GREENTREE, PENNSYLVANIA 
cold runs. Useful in “hot spots,” too, 
to protect against heat. Can be worn 
with helmet or hat. Fitted with wide- D 8 SMITH & 60 
Maral goggles of — . = es s s 
tilat to prevent fogging. nug an 
comfortable—and can’t slip. 413 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
For safety and comfort, wear a 


CAIRNS HELMET, too. Write for Hercules Equipment & Western Loggers’ 
Catalog 29-C, listing helmets, winter Rubber Co. cana ak Sed 
clothing, and complete personal equip- 550 Third Street a 
ment for firemen. We've outfitted San Francisco, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
firemen since 1836. . e 
Mill & Mine Supply, Inc. Roy G. Davis Co. 

CAIRNS & BROTHER 2700 Fourth Ave., South, 617 East Third St., 

444 Lafayette Street New York Seattle, Wash. Los Angeles,Cal. 
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All that was left after 24 small storage buildings of the Golden States Fireworks Company 
plant at Redondo Beach, California, shot into space just after midnight on February 9. 


California Fireworks 
Plant Explodes 

LEEPING people within a twenty 

mile radius of Redondo Beach, 
California, awakened just after mid- 
night on February ninth thinking they 
were in the midst of a terrible earth- 
quake or world disintegration. The 
ground rumbled under their houses and 
windows cracked in time with distant 
boomings. Many grabbed cherished 
possessions and rushed into the streets. 
There they stood and trembled for half 
an hour watching flashes of light an- 
nounce war-like thunder from over the 
horizon. 

What was really happening is this: 
a storage building, filled with fireworks, 
had been mysteriously ignited at the 
plant of the Golden States Fireworks 
Company two miles from Redondo 
Beach. Other storage buildings, over 
twenty in all, ignited in sequence keep- 
ing up a steady thunder of explosions 
and shooting bombs and rockets high 
into the air. Over twenty tons of ex- 
plosives kept up the din from 12:00 
Midnight to 12:30. Nearby houses col- 
lapsed; people were blown out of bed; 


International 


Monster display fireworks, made by the 
plant that supplied the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, shot off at crazy angles 
in a harum scarum demonstration of their own. 


windows threw splintered glass in all 
directions and telephone poles and 
lines blew down. 

Firemen couldn’t approach, let alone 
fight the fire. Flimsy construction of 
the storage buildings offered little re- 
sistance to the explosions. A_ brick 
office building was caught in a cross 
fire and demolished. Total loss, mostly 
to contents, was estimated at over 
$100,000. 

Though the loss was heavy, and many 
people were scared half to death, the 
Redondo Beach fire department had 
reason to admit several lucky breaks 
in this fire. Though there was power 
to kill an army, no one was killed 
in the spectacular fireworks display. 
Strangely enough only three people 
were sent to the hospital, and they 
weren’t seriously hurt. The department 
didn’t have to take any wild chances 
in fighting the fire for there were no 
bad exposures and all hope of saving 
any of the plant was gone before the 
apparatus arrived. 


New Firemen’s 
Training Texts 


FIRE FIGHTING TACTICS by Lloyd 
Layman (Magruder Publishing Com- 
pany, Parkersburg, W. Va. 72 pages. 
$1.50 postpaid). The author, Chief of 
the Fire Department, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., has prepared a text comprehen- 
sively covering the art of using man 
power, apparatus and equipment on the 
fire ground. Its importance lies in the 
fact that it provides an outline of the 
thinking processes a fire officer must 
employ in deciding on action in com- 
bating a fire. Chief Layman has drawn 
liberally from the army’s method of 
training officers. He says: “The armies 
of the world have been successful in 
teaching military tactics by the use of 
tactical problems. This material has 
been prepared in view of developing a 
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practical method of teaching fire fight- 
ing tactics by the use of a similar sys- 
tem. Large fires, like battles, are too 
few and far between to obtain the ne- 
cessary knowledge from experience 
alone. The art of war and the art of 
fire fighting have much in common and 
the words of Marshal Foch are as true 
of the Fire Service as they are of the 
Military Service—‘A battle field does 
not give an opportunity for study. One 
does what he can to apply what he 
already knows; therefore, it is neces- 
sary that he know thoroughly and be 
able to use his knowledge quickly.’” 

THE FIREMAN’S TEXTBOOK by 
Ralph W. Cassell and Rudolph P. Prit- 
zel (College Book Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 331 pages. $3.50 postpaid). The 
authors, two Columbus, Ohio, firemen, 
have compiled over 5,000 questions and 
answers covering general firefighting, 
first aid and hydraulics. 

HOSE LINE EQUIPMENT. (Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 
West 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 16 
pages, planographed. 25 cents). Latest 
publication in the fire chiefs’ series. 

INDEX TO FIRE DEPARTMENT 
BULLETINS (National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John St., New York, 
N. Y.) Covers bulletins Nos. 1-93 in- 
clusive. (The bulletins are also avail- 
able in a bound volume for $1.00.) 


STATE TEXTS 


The following texts are prepared pri- 
marily for use in firemen’s training 
classes in the states mentioned and 
copies may not be available in all cases 
for general circulation. 

Fire Department Hydraulics and 
Combined Hose and Ladder Work, 
Course No. 3. (54 pages mimeographed.) 
Regional Firemen Training Schools, 
Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford. 

Firemen’s Training Course. By Chief 
J. W. Just, Director, Fire Service Ex- 
tension, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. Two Volumes (mimeo- 
graphed): Section I—Basic (296 pages), 
and Section 1l—Advanced (228 pages). 
This course is designed specifically for 
volunteer fire departments and is the 
best job that has been done to date. 
There are 25 lessons in the basic course 
and 23 in the advanced. Each lesson 
contains complete treatment of the 
subject for instructor and _ student 
questions for the instructor’s use in 
presenting the material, and also a 
“quiz” covering each lesson. 

Fire Department Training Course. By 
Chief Walter T. Banning, Ohio State 
Vocational Education Department 
Kent State University. Mimeographed 
lesson sheets currently in use in Ohio’s 
training program. 
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Delayed Alarm Causes 
Another Large Loss 

big, two-story concrete and brick 

warehouse and its contents were 
destroyed on January 7 because of a 
delayed alarm. The warehouse belonged 
to the Vincennes Packing Corporation 
of Plainville, Indiana, and contained a 
full year’s production of canned vege- 
tables. 

The fire was probably caused by a 
flue which couldn’t stand the pressure 
of a booming heating system. The 
temperature was 6 below zero at the 
time the watchman discovered the fire. 
He attacked it with a hand extin- 
guisher and worked away several val- 
uable minutes before deciding to call 
the fire department. 

Two volunteer departments, one from 
Elnora, seven miles away, and the other 
from Washington, ten miles away, re- 
sponded to the fire but were unable to 
save the warehouse. The delayed alarm 
and the long distances they had to come 
wasted the time during which their 
efforts might have been effective. They 
devoted their time at the fire to pro- 
tecting the exposures, using chemical 
equipment and water obtained from 
the factory supply tank. They were 
successful in confining the fire to the 
one building. 

This fire was believed caused, more or 
less indirectly, by a severe wind storm 
back in 1937. The wind blew the roof 
off the warehouse and perhaps damaged 
a flue. The defective flue, unable to 
stand the heavy firing of heating 
stoves during the cold snap, is sup- 
posed tc have caused a wooden floor 
to ignite. 


New Mexico Firemen Tabulate 
Auxiliary Equipment in State 


HEODORE A. Rosenwald, Secretary 
of the New Mexico State Firemen’s 
Association, recently prepared a tabula- 
tion showing certain auxiliary fire fight- 
ing equipment which is carried by fire 
departments in the various cities in 
the state. It includes spray nozzles, 
small hose, salvage covers, gas masks, 
inhalators, and similar equipment. 
The compilation of such data by 
some central state agency is likely to 
be quite useful. Fire departments in 
New England learned their lesson from 
the experiences in dealing with the hur- 
ricane two summers ago. In Massachu- 
setts, for. example, the state fire mar- 
shal’s office has compiled a list of all 
the equipment available in every city 
and town in the state. This has been 
done in a considerable number of other 
instances. A notable example is the 
Fire Chief’s Emergency Plan of West- 
chester County, N. Y., which publishes 
a list of major and auxiliary equip- 
ment available in each fire department. 








Wouldn’t this Equipment 
Help YOUR Problem? 


Here’s equipment designed and priced to fit below the 
range of regulation pumpers. Complete with hose and all 
accessories, the LaBour Fire Trailer lists for less than a 
thousand dollars, yet it delivers 150 g.p.m. and develops 
100 lbs. pressure. Can be quickly attached to any pas- 
senger car to be pulled to fire. 


LOOK WHAT 
IT WILL DO 


Pumps from pond or stream, 
handling dirty water without 
trouble or damage. 


As booster, adds 100 lbs. pres- 
sure to line from hydrant or 
another pumper. 


Pumps water from basements 
and other “‘clean up’’ tasks. 


Small solid pieces go through pump 
One man can move the LaBour Fire without injuring it. 

Trailer on hard, smooth ground. Equally 
important, one man can operate it 
alone, because once the engineis 
started the unit requires no further 
attention. Priming is an inherent func- 
tion of the pump, involving no manipu- Reaches farm and other fires in- 
lation whatever. 9 accessible to heavy equipment. 


ONE MAN CAN HANDLE IT 


Low cost makes LaBour Fire 

Trailer excellent stand-by dur- 
ing repairs on regular pumper, or 
extra equipment for emergency. 


The LaBour Co., Inc. 
1557 Sterling Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send full details about your Fire Trailer, without cost or obli- 
gation to me. 


Name.. 

Dept. or Co. 

Address ee 
City... os State... 
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YOURLIFEIS 
IMPORTANT! 


DON’T RISK IT 
NEEDLESSLY 


THE MODEL “V” 
SIREN 


IS CONSIDERABLE 
ADDITIONAL ASSURANCE 
AT MINIMUM EXPENSE 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 62 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC Co, Inc. 


8717 S. State St. Chicago, Ill. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
FIRE - FIGHTING ENGINEERING 


"The Fireman’s 


Textbook of 


Promotional and Entrance 
Examination Questions” 
BY CASSELL and PRITSEL 


for firemen, by firemen 
True and False questions 
completion statements 
answers and explanations 
331 pages and Index 


More than 5000 questions and answers on every 
phase of firefighting make it a guide to your 
promotion. Foreword by Chief Ed. P. Welch, 
Columbus, Ohio, Fire Department. Printed on the 
best quality paper, it is bound with life-time 
cover for long hard use. 

MONEY BACK OFFER—If, after $ 50 
studying this book, you are not fully 3: 
satisfied, return within 10 days for 
full refund of payment. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


COLLEGE BOOK CO., Publishers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Postage 
Paid 


ACH month three cash awards are 

given jointly by the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, ana VOLUNTEER FIREMEN to firemen 
who write the best letters telling of effec- 
tive work done with approved fire extin- 
guishers. The prizes are: first, $10.00; 
second, $3.00; and third, $2.00. To win 
one of the prizes does not require any 
fancy writing ability. If you know of a 
fire where good work was done with an 
extinguisher just tell the facts in your 
own way. The contest is open to mem- 
bers of fire departments including or- 
ganized industrial brigades. Read the 
contest rules below. Next month per- 
haps your name will be among the prize 
winners. 


FIRST PRIZE—$10.00 


CHARLES D. HASELTINE 


Central Fire Station 
South Portland, Maine 


Their Extinguishers Were Empty 


My twelve foot punt with outboard 
motor attached is not quite in the 
deluxe line of cruisers. Yet on my days 
off it serves to carry me about Casco 
Bay and its various inlets and coves. 
It is equipped for fire fighting for, 
under federal regulations, even so small 
a craft must carry a fire extinguisher of 
approved type. 

Coming up the lower bay one day 
last August a speedy cabin cruiser raced 
up astern and started to pass us like a 
Rolls passes a Model T. A hundred 
yards off, however, a scream came 
from the craft and its motor cut out. 
Something was evidently wrong so, put- 
ting her hard over, I brought my four 
yards of yacht alongside the big fellow. 
Out of the cabin, from whicn smoke 
was issuing, came two young men, a 
woman, and a child. 

Snatches of stories I had read of fires 
at sea and their terrible consequences 
flashed through my mind as, carbon 
tetrachloride gun in hand, I climbed 
aboard and made for the seat of the 
trouble. I found it in an oil stove 
which had flooded a drip pan. The 
exposed oil had been ignited when 
someone tried to get the stove ready 
for use. 

My extinguisher made quick work of 
the blaze before it got to the wood- 
work. Varnish was badly blistered and 
the occupants of the cruiser were given 
a bad scare, but there was no further 
damage. After the fire, I found that 
the boat was fitted with extinguishers 
as required, but they were empty! Fine 
protection for a valuable boat! 


SECOND PRIZE—$3.00 


FRANK ONCAY, JR. 


Yeardon Fire Company No. 1 
Yeardon, Pennsylvania 


Scooped in Their Own Town 


It was about 9:00 in the morning 
when I pulled into Middletown, Dela- 
ware. As I went to park my truck 
in front of Harry’s Restaurant, the 
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clerk came running out with smoke at 
his heels. He ran down the street 
towards the fire house, about a block 
away. 

I ran into the restaurant to sec what 
was up. I found that an oil stove had 
exploded in the kitchen and shelves 
and woodwork were burning briskly. I 
ran back out to the street and asked 
the crowd, which was gathering, if 
they knew where I could get an ex- 
tinguisher. No one knew. There was a 
theater next door. I plunged into it 
and up to the stage. Sure enough I 
found a 2%-gallon soda-acid extin- 
guisher. Back I went to the kitchen 
of the restaurant. The oil was all 
burned, but there was a furious fast 
spreading fire in the shelving. By the 
time the local department had arrived 
I had it out. I felt pretty good about 
ae able to scoop them in their own 
own. 


THIRD PRIZE—$2.00 


JoHN W. Lancpon, Chief 


Rockport Fire Department 
Rockport, Indiana 


Foam Turned the Trick 


One morning we received a call to 
a large garage and machine shop situ- 
ated in the northeastern part of our 
city. When we neared the building, 
smoke was boiling out of all doors 
and windows. We rushed in and saw 
at once that the contents of a large 
tub were on fire and flames were spread- 
ing across the floor toward many val- 
uable cars. 

I gave an order to have our 2%- 
gallon foam extinguisher brought in. 
It made short work of the fire. We 
learned then that the tub had con- 
tained gasoline and fuel oil which had 
been ignited by a spark from an elec- 
rical welding outfit. Workmen had 
tried to extinguish the blaze without 
success. Had it not been for our foam 
extinguisher there might have been a 
heavy loss. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Pau. E. Berc, Wahoo Fire Depart- 
ment, Wahoo, Nebraska. 

THEODORE R. Howe, Pelham Manor 
Fire Department, Pelham Manor, New 
York. 

Ear. S. Z1InkK, Friendship Fire Com- 
pany No. 1, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Contestants in the Pyrene Prize Letter 
Contest must be members of their local fire 
department. 

2. Letters are to describe actual experi- 
ences where an approved fire extinguisher of 
any make has saved lives or property, 

8. Trade names may be used but will be 
deleted in publication. Publishers reserve the 
right to edit winning letters to permit 
publication. 

4. Each contestant automatically vouches 
for the truth of the facts presented from 
his own or others’ experience. 

5. Only one letter may be submitted each 
month. 

6. Letters must be legibly written in ink 
or typewritten on white paper, one side 
only. Preference will be given to letters 
not over 250 words in length. 

7. Letters received after the 8th of the 
month will be judged in following month's 
competition. 

8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: Ist, 
$10.00; 2nd, $3.00; and 3rd, $2.00. 

9. Address contest letters to Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest, National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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Announcing THE FIREMAN’S 


ACME 


Protection Against Carbon Monoxide, 
Other Gases, And Suffocation By — 


2. Acme Full Vision. 


3. Long-Life All Purpose Canister. 


For All Services: This Mask pro- 
tects against 2% Carbon Monoxide 
(CO), Illuminating Gas, 2% Acid 
Gases, 2% Organic Vapors, 3% Am- 
monia, also ALL SMOKES, Dusts, 
Fumes and Mists; or 2% total of 
poisonous gases when more than 
one gas is present. 


Hopcalite Catalyst: Acme’s hopca- 
lite catalyst is of the highest quality 
and is fully capable of converting 
Carbon Monoxide to Carbon Dioxide 
in the best accepted manner. Acme’s 
hopcalite is manufactured to meet 
the exacting requirements of the 
U. S. War Department. 


Acme Full Vision: With this Mask 


4. Chemical Warning When 
proaching End of Canister 


the fireman sees the same as when 
not wearing a mask. Regardless of 
the kind of weather and tempera- 
ture, there need be no fogging of 
Acme Full Vision Safety Glass 
Lenses. Full Vision — exclusive in 
Acme Masks—means safety and bet- 
ter working ability at fires. 


Warning Agent: Acme All Purpose 
Canisters contain a chemical warn- 
ing agent that warns the wearer 
that the life of the Canister is near- 
ing the end. Harmless though it is, 
this Warning Agent will give an un- 
mistakable warning. There are no 
indicators nor timing devices to 
watch or get out of order — the 
warning is positive and the wearer 


ALL PURPOSE 
GAS MASK 


with these exclusive features 


be 


will always know that it is time to 
get out to fresh air. 


STOP BREATHING SMOKE — 
AVOID SUFFOCATION! The Acme 
All Purpose Gas Mask protects 
against ALL SMOKES and fumes. 
With Acme Mask protection, smoke 
suffocation is impossible. Do your 
present Canisters actually protect 
against suffocation? Write us today 
for FREE “Canister Smoke Tester” 
—it will be mailed to you postpaid 
with complete instructions. Your 
firemen work in smokes — protect 
them! Send also for Folder M401, 
which describes the Acme All Pur- 
pose Gas Mask. 


Manufactured Exclusively by: ACGME PROTECTION EQUIPMENT C0., ING. 3614 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Just off the Press! 


National Fire Codes 


for the Prevention of 


Dust Explosions 


1940 





Sponsored by 


DPLSPLAPLOSP ON COOLS 


Price: Seventy-five conte 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
(NTERRATIONAL 


A NAPA, 


© BATTERYMARCH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








136 pages, 6 x 9 inches 
Illustrated 
Quality Paper 
Substantial Binding 


NATIONAL FIRE CODES 


for the prevention of 


DUST EXPLOSIONS 


This book should be in the library of every fire 
department. It gives safe methods for fighting fires 
in some common flammable and explosive dusts. 
It includes the eleven American Standard Dust Ex- 
plosions Codes, a statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples for the prevention of dust explosions and a 
record of 671 dust explosions in the United States. 


Aluminum Bronze Powder 
Flour and Feed Mills 
Grain Elevators 
Pneumatic Coal Cleaning 


Starch Factories 

Woodworking and Wood Flour 
Spice, Sugar, Cocoa 
Pulverized Fuel Systems 


Inert Gas for Fire and Explosion Prevention 





TEAR OUT AND USE THIS ORDER FORM NOW! 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


VF March 40 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 


The Prevention of Dust Explosions, for which $ 


per copy, postpaid) is enclosed. 


Name 


City 


copies of National Fire Codes for 


($0.75 


Street Address 


State 
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What Does a Fire Cost? 


A company built a modern industrial plant and, upon completion, the buildings, equip- 
ment, raw and finished materials were fully covered by insurance. The company fel: 
secure from loss by fire. 


One night fire broke out and, because of a DELAYED ALARM, the fire had reached 
great headway before the apparatus arrived. The buildings, though not completely 
destroyed, had to be rebuilt. But there was the insurance! This and plenty more was 
absorbed by rebuilding costs, insurance deduction of 20% because of depreciation, pay- 
ment of bank notes due about the time the fire occurred, continuance of non-cancellable 
advertising contracts and the payment of salaries to high-power executives went on... 
in the meantime other employees were out of jobs. It required 178 days to rebuild and 
competitors got the company’s business. 


This is one of few instances where a fire-blasted building was rebuilt for, out of every 
100 plants destroyed by fire, 43 do not resume business. 


Such fire losses can be reduced simply by placing plenty of fire alarm boxes accessibly 
and visibly mounted. 


Check up on conditions in your community. 


GAMEWELL 
OFFERS FULL 
COOPERATION 
IN PLANNING 
FIRE 
PROTECTION 


Three-Fold Fire 
Alarm Box Accessibly 
and Visibly Mounted 
on a Type U1000-6 
Pedestal 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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